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“I KNOW Whom I have believed.” This is a 
testimony to direct acquaintance with a trusted 
Being. “I know what I have believed ”—this 
testifies to a creed, or things believed about 
Him; the other to life eternal, that they might 
know Him, the only true God. 

If this knowledge of Him and of Christ whom 
He has sent is as a house built upon the Rock, 
then that which has no deeper foundation than 
the belief of a creed—statements, traditions, 
propositions—is built as upon insecure sand. 
It is a belief, rather than faith. For “ faith 
is the evidence of things not seen ”—the resting 
or acting on the Witness for the Truth of in- 
visible realities. 

We recall no language where Christ has 
made salvation conditional on the belief of a 
proposition—important to right faith as true 
statements of doctrine must be; but rather the 
saving faith is expressed as “ believing Me,” or 
“believing in Me ”—something deeper than ac- 
cepting a form of language about Him. Through 
believing Him, or on Him directly, comes a dis- 
cernment of things said about Him, whether 
they are consistent with what we livingly know 
of Him. So a saving faith in Him will not only 
do his commandments, but will, according to 
our faithfulness, believe in the sayings of every 
Scripture of Truth about Him. “He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the Witness in 
himself.” 

The faith which in these days we fear for, 
is that which is not founded on the Rock ; not 
based on the true and holy Witness in the heart 
and in living experience; the faith which can 
only say, “I know what I have believed”—not 
the faith which was Abraham’s long before the 
Bible was written, and would still live on, 
though every book on earth should be de- 
stroyed.—“ Before Abraham was, I am.” 

But the loss of the sacred Scriptures, or the 
discrediting of them, would be a calamity to 
mar beyond expression; and we believe they bear 
80 indelibly the spiritual stamp of proceeding 


from the Author and Finisher of our faith, that 
they cannot perish from among men so long as 
their Author shall “find faith upon earth.” But 
Christian experience is baptized in the Foun- 
tain rather than in the “declaration of the 
Fountain;” and walks in Him as the “ primary 
rule of faith and conduct ”—the living author- 
ity both of its own life and of all Scripture 
given by Divine inspiration. And Christ still 
speaks to men’s condition “as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes” who are planted 
only on letter and text. It is these who are 
no more deeply planted, that stand in jeopardy 
of the shipwreck of their kind of faith, if they 
place their faith in the “higher critics” in an 
even balance with their confidence in the Scrip- 
tures. To these Bible-wreck and faith-wreck 
seem the same. They who have insisted on 
the Scriptures as being “ the primary ” or “ the 
sole rule of faith and manners,” or “ the Word,” 
are in a pitiable plight if they now deem they 
must say: “ They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid Him!” 

We do not apprehend that in the ultimate 
issue the Scripture can be found to be criti- 
cised away, or broken. But from those who 
search as if they think they have in the Scrip- 
tures themselves eternal life, a slipping of this 
foundation into unbelief may be dreaded. But 
“other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, even Christ Jesus.” Of Him it 
is that the Scriptures testify, to direct us to 
come to Him that we might have life. 

Our concern is that, in view of the bewilder- 
ment of the times, we may be all the more 
dedicated now to know Whom we have believed. 
There is a faith which overcomes the shakings 
of the “higher criticism,” and there is a faith 
which is overcome by them. For the former 
we plead. “Turn ye to the stronghold, ye pris- 
oners of hope!’ Therein alone can we safely 
see the havoc of the tempest that is passing by. 
“In the shadow of thy wings will I make my 
refuge, until these calamities be overpast.” 

We have been counselled of late to read 
Robert Barclay’s Third Proposition—that con- 
cerning the Scriptures. We may rise from that 
reading with a feeling that the war now waged 
over the Scriptures is none of Friends’ war; 
and that others who in their theologies have 
been giving the Scriptures a preposterous posi- 
tion, will be the chief sufferers. While the 
transition period will probably be of fearful 
cost to the churches, yet the Society of Friends 
is the one which need least be affected by the 
turmoil, as they stand steadfast upon their pri- 


mary foundation, which was before words were 
and shall stand sure when words have ceased. 
While some are being driven as from bibliola- 
try to spirituality, and others to infidelity, we 
anticipate in the distance, as an outcome of 
the Divine overruling of the conflict of faith, a 
solid and general movement of the church of 
Christ to the Foundation once so clearly her- 
alded by the early Friends. Will the church 
of the future then find a Society or a remnant 
still preserved as worthy successors of that 
prophetic movement? It rests with us of to- 
day to step humbly and faithfully on the Foun- 
dation of all true knowledge, and in the spirit 
of revelation in the knowledge of Him, to know 
Him the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent, if we would be worthy welcomers 
of those who hereafter may, as doves to our 
windows, be drawn to the like precious faith. 





In number 28 of our present volume appeared 
a statement, which has been read here and 
there in years past, of the results of the prince 
of Granada’s counting up of chapters, verses, 
words, letters, and names of the whole Bible, 
while he was in prison. By comparing a por- 
tion of his numbering with corresponding words 
as given in Strong’s Concordance, which un- 
dertakes to note every word of the English 
Bible, we find a great discrepancy. Whether 
this is accounted for by the prince having used 
a Spanish version, we cannot say. But we 
would correct the impression that his figures 
are wholly to be relied on for our English 
Bible. 

While we would have preferred for the prince 
a higher engagement for occupying time than 
with the mere letter of Scripture, yet his as- 
siduous industry has a service in showing pos- 
sible fruits of leisure, however shut in. 


In illustration of the view that the siftings 
of the Church now taking place are over-ruled 
to drive some thoughtful minds towards acknow- 
ledging the position early taken by Friends, the 
following quotations from a recent article of S. 
D. McConnell, a prominent Episcopalian clergy- 
man, seem permissible :— 

“Tt is so much easier to live by rule than to 
live by spirit. At least it seems to be easier. 
In point of fact, the distinguishing feature of 
the religion of Christ is that it vacates all ex- 
ternal mastership, turns the individual soul in 
upon itself, and declares that by so doing it 
will find itself face to face with God. . . . 

The Church, the Bible and Reason, have all 
their necessary place The question 
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of Holy Scriptures is one which the High Church- 
man who knows the ground upon which he stands 
is not vexed by. It does not touch him, so long 
as he keeps out of questionable company. 

My quarrel is the same with the bibliolater, 
the ecclesiastic, and the rationalist. They all, 
and all alike, sit down satisfied when they have 
reached an authority which in their opinion 
ought to be final. 

“The real vice of all these champions of 
‘authority’ is that they cannot admit the real- 
ity of God governing directly. They have the 
feeling that a moral cause can go before the 
Almighty only on appeal from a lower court. 
The contention of Jesus is that God has original 
jurisdiction, and that he has machinery for 
communicating his judgments. This is what 
the Jews could not take in. They lived by [out- 
ward] ‘authority.’ The priest,the lawyer, and the 
scribe spoke to them the final word. When 
Jesus bade them venture immediately into the 
presence of God their Father, they were shocked 
and scandalized. His disciples, however, gath- 
ered courage to follow Him, and so were made 
free men in Christ Jesus. In the centuries 
since, they have always tended to grow weary 
of the burden of liberty, and to turn to the 
ecclesiastic, the scribe, and the logician, beg- 
ging to be ruled. 

“The real authority in the moral sphere is 
the actual concurrence of the will of God with 
the moral consciousness of the individual. 
Whenever this concurrence is reached in any 
particular case, the individual recognizes it. He 
may not obey it, but that is because he prefers 
to bear the penalty rather than to do God’s will, 
but he knows that the King has spoken. He 
knows it just as the organ-builder knows that 
a pipe speaks the right note. . . When he has 
found it, he is satisfied, for he knows what is 
truth, and what is duty.” 



























































In our last number, third column and third 
paragraph, the word “formerly” should be re- 
placed by “firmly,” so as to read, “ Friends, 
while firmly maintaining this ground, should 
provoke no controversy,” etc. 

atineimeunbillibbbanedeiitniies 

SomME writer, in considering “the sin which 
doth so easily beset us,” has ascribed to it thir- 
teen characteristics as follows : 

“1. The sin you do not want to be reproved 
for. 2. The sin you are readiest to defend. 
3. The sin your thoughts run most upon. 4. 
The sin that leads you captive the easiest. 5, 
The sin you find the most excuse for. 6. The 
sin that oftenest beclouds your spiritual sky. 
7. The sin that causes you remorse of con- 
science the most frequently. 8. The sin that 
makes you doubt your entire acceptance with 
God. 
knowledge you possess. 
most unwilling to give up. 



















11. The sin you 


an infirmity. 12. The sin which must be laid 









sin which is as dear as a right eye, but which 
must be given up.” 
























9. The sin you are most unwilling to ac- 
10. The sin you are 


are all the time trying to persuade yourself is 


aside in order to enjoy full salvation. 13. The 
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SomME ACCOUNT RESPECTING EDWARD BROWNE, 
FORMERLY OF SUNDERLAND ; FROM THE 
RECORDS OF NEWCASTLE MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, AND FROM A LETTER TO HIS SISTER, 
ANNO 1729-30. 

Although the time is past when many inter- 
esting particulars respecting Edward Browne 
might have been obtained from his cotempo- 
raries; yet some little being known of his char- 
acter and certain papers having been preserved 
which tend to its further elucidation, and 
which may convey highly important caution 
and instruction to succeeding generations, it is 
presumed that their being more generally read 
among the members of the religious Society to 
which he belonged may have a beneficial ten- 
dency. After his apprenticeship at Sunder- 
land, removing to Ireland, the certificate from 
Newcastle meeting evinces not only their tender 
concern on his behalf, but also that by early 
attention to the calls of Divine love, his cir- 
cumspect walking through the slippery paths 
of youth, had rendered him a good example to 
those of his own class and a comfort to his 
more experienced friends. 

Almost every production of his pen marks 
his superior talents and acquirements; and he 
was doubtless a truly valuable character, while 
his mind was preserved under the influence of 
the principle of Truth, which keeps all things 
in their places, and bounds the desires of the 
humble followers of Christ. But when after 
the decease of his beloved wife, in 1724, he 
became disobedient to the heavenly vision and 
let out his mind after worldly greatness, the 
consequences that ensued are best described 
by himself in the succeeding pages. 

From the following draft of a certificate of 
removal, it appears that he served an appren- 
ticeship with a Friend of said Monthly Meeting 
and removed into Ireland presently after. The 
certificate is as follows: 
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office of overseer. He married Margery Mit- 
ford of Sunderland in 1715. She died in 1724, 

Edward Browne kept a draper’s shop in Sun- 
derland, and was a considerable coal fitter and 
ship owner; but departing from that safe, 
humble walking which Truth preserveth its fol- 
lowers in, he built a grand* residence for him- 
self near the moor, the end of Silver Street, 
also other houses (now called Fitter’s Row), 
for masters of ships and for his keelmen; at 
that time it was understood he intended to have 
married again, and paid his addresses to Ann 
Hodgson of Newcastle; when his affairs became 
embarrassed and the balance owing to the coal 
owner was about three thousand pounds, for 
which he was induced to give a bond and judg- 
ment—this the coal owner entered up in the 
courts against him, contrary to intention at 
the time of giving it; and being unable to sup- 
port his credit he became a bankrupt, to the 
great concern of Friends, with whom he had 
been held in much esteem. Said Edward 
Browne went to London to appear to the Bank- 
ruptcy, and while there Friends judged it their 
place and duty to write to him respecting his 
failure in the payment of his just debts, which 
had brought reproach on the Truth we pro- 
fess, which, they add, called for an open con- 
demnation either for himself or them.” And 
after some time Edward Browne wrote to the 
Monthly Meeting, a copy of which is as follows; 


“LONDON, fifth of Sixth Month, 1729. 

“To Friends of Newcastle Monthly Meeting.— 
Whereas by not closely adhering and keeping 
my mind subject to the humble and self-denying 
life of Jesus, I have been too much elated and 
aspired above my sphere, and thereby through 
the just judgment of the all-wise Disposer, 
woefully experienced the wise man’s proverb 
verified that ‘Pride goeth before destruction 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ Dear 
friends, pray for me, that this evil seed may 
be burnt up, both root and branch, that sol 
may not henceforth be high minded, but fear, 
and being thoroughly resigned to the refining 
fire, may know judgment brought forth into 
victory. 

“Hereby in true self abasedness and con- 
trition of soul I condemn all these my actions 
and projects that proceeded from living above 
the meek and holy principle of grace and Truth, 
which brings into lowliness of heart, and con- 
tentedness of spirit, with that station which 
unerring Providence places in. Those who are in- 
fluenced thereby strive not to soar above his dis 
pensations, but to follow as He by his wisdom 
and power leads and opens the way, and set Him 
always before them that they err not from his 
righteous path, lest they dishonor his holy 
name, pierce themselves through with many 
sorrows and plunge their poor souls into death 
and misery by forsaking the fountain of eternal 
life and exhaustless felicity. 

“From a wounded and disconsolate breast, 
filled with remorse and anguish, under the 
deep sense of my failings and disobedience to 
the heavenly vision. I heartily grieve and lament 
that through me cause should be taken to speak 
evil of the pure immaculate Truth; and that 






“To our Friends and brethren in the nation 
of Ireland or elsewhere, a salutation of dear 
love in the Truth; we send this on behalf of 
our Friend Edward Browne, certifying that 
he served the time of his apprenticeship with 
a friend who is a member of this meeting, 
during which time, considering his years, he 
walked as became the Truth in which he was 
educated, and was an example of sobriety to 
the youth amongst us, and is in good unity 
with Friends, whose tender concern, on his be- 
half, is that he may be preserved faithful to 
the manifestation which it has pleased God to 
visit him withal amongst us, and in that con- 
cern we recommend him to you, that the same 
Christian care may be continued over him, that 
that plant which the Lord hath planted may be 
nourished and grow to the praise of his name, 
and that the exercises and trials he may proba- 
bly meet with may not blast nor crush that 
tender bud, is the hearty desire of your friends 
and brethren in the blessed Truth. 

“Signed on behalf of the Monthly Meeting 
of the people called Quakers in Sunderland in 
the county of Durham, Fourth Month, 1710.” 

It is probable that Edward Browne returned 
again not long afterwards to Sunderland, for, 
by the minutes of Sunderland Preparative and 
Newcastle Monthly Meeting, it appears he had 
been for several years a very useful member, 
had acted in the capacity of cashier, librarian 
and clerk, and in 1716 was appointed to the 


*It commanded an extensive sea view, and had large 
gardens belonging to it. The other houses were intend 
for the captains of his ships, his keelmen, etc. It is un 
derstood that the whole cost E. B. about five thousand 






the port of Sunderland. 


pounds. The house is now, 1820, the custom house for. 
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bers to the steppes of Southern Russia, where | just going to take my ticket, when I saw a 
for a number of years they suffered great pri-| little lad crying—a thorough gentleman he 
vations. In the year 1871 the colonists re-| was, trying to keep back the troublesome tears 
ceived the alarming intelligence that all in-| as he pleaded with the booking clerk. 
habitants of Russia should become subject to! “ What’s the matter, my lad?”I asked. 
military service, and although this was after-| “If you please, sir, I haven’t money enough 
wards modified so that the Mennonites are now | to pay my fare. I have all but a few pence, 
chiefly employed in forestry, instead of serving | and I tell the clerk if he will trust me I will be 
in the army, yet thousands of families were | sure to pay him.” 
induced by the restriction of their privileges| Instantly it flashed upon me the forgotten 
to emigrate to America, where they settled | story of long ago. Here, then, was my chance 
during the years between 1873-6 in Kansas, | to pass it on. I gave him the sum needed, and 
Nebraska, Dakota and Minnesota in the United | then got into the carriage with him. Then I 
States and in Manitoba, in the Dominion of | told the little fellow the story of long ago and 
Canada. of the steward’s kindness to me. “ Now, to- 
There are (census of 1890), five hundred and | day,” I said, “1 pass it on to you; and, remem- 
fifty-one congregations and four hundred and | ber, if you meet anyone who needs a kindly 
five houses of worship in the United States, | hand you must pass it on to them.” 


the profession of the Divine and glorious light 
of Christ, in which all the nations of them 
that are saved must walk, should by my folly 
and misconduct, suffer any eclipse or reproach- 
ful sully. 

“1 entreat and earnestly beseech the God of 
mercy and his tender-hearted compassionate 
people, who have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious, to forgive and blot out my offences, to 
proclaim liberty to the captive aud to restore 
me into favor, that so I may rejoice in tribu- 
lation, and in unity with God and his church I 
may live and die and be happy everlasting. 

; “ EDWARD BROWNE.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Mennonites in America. 
He taught where He might teach, that God was God 








bat 1 nt rapine’s hand, were not Chris's heating | With a membership of about forty-two thousand. | “I will sir, I will!” eried the lad, as he took 
That u —_ pine’s ; ses mea"in'd | These are divided into a number of branches, of | my hand, and his eyes flashed with earnestness. 






which the most numerous are the Mennonites “*T am sure you will,” I answered. 

proper, the Amish Mennonites and the General} 1 reached my destination and left my little 
Conference Mennonites of America. Indiana|friend. The last sign I had from him was the 
and Michigan have twenty places of regular | handkerchief fluttering from the window of the 
worship, while Lancaster County, Pa., alone | carriage, as if to say: “It is all right; I will 
has seventy-four places of worship. As re-| pass it on.”—Home and School Visitor. 

gards the literature of the Mennonites see 
pamphlet of John Horsch, called the “* Mennon- 
ites, their History, Faith and Practice.” We 
have obtained from the same valuable source 
nearly all the data for this article. — Young 
People’s Paper. 


That pomp of church and state and constant bicker- 
ings, prove 

A heavy curse, and scourge to any, every land; 

And lo, he preached a gospel of great peace, 

And constant prayed that war and strife might cease, 

That brother love should come, and Christly life in- 
crease. 

In the year 1677, William Penn of the En- 
glish Friends, who was known in those trou- 
blous times as a generous, broadminded Chris- 
tian, in visiting Germany, became acquainted 
with the Mennonites and preached among the 
congregations of the Palatinate, and later when 
he came into possession of the province of 
Pennsylvania in America, he made known to 
this people, that he intended the country as an 
asylum for those who were persecuted and op- 
pressed, and cordially invited immigration to 
this country. Many accepted the invitation 
and the first of their number sailed on the 
vessel Concord, which landed in the City of 
Brotherly Love, on the sixth of Tenth Month, 
1683. They settled at Germantown, now a part 
of Philadelphia, and very soon followed many 
more from the Palatinate and Switzerland and 
since this time up to the present, Mennonites 
have continued to emigrate from Europe to 
America. Those who came earliest settled in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, especially in Lancaster 
County, those coming later settling in Ohio 
and States yet farther West. From their 
mother State they have spread within the last 
fifty years over a large number of States of the 
Union and Canada, the first emigration being 
to this province in 1800. In the year 1708 
their first meeting-house was erected at Ger- 
mantown and in 1786 there were nineteen con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania and one in Virginia. 

After Joseph II of Austria had issued his 
edict of tolerance to the Protestants in 1781, 
some of the Mennonite brethren of the old 
country, openly confessed the faith of their 
fathers, in hopes that their privileges would 
be the same as that of other Protestants; but 
proving otherwise, they fled to Russia, and all 
that remained of these people emigrated in 
1874-6 to South Dakota where they have at 
this time eight congregations. These are 
known as the “ Hutterische Bruder ”—the Hut- 
terite brethren, named after Jacob Hutter, who 
died a martyr in 1536. 

There had been congregations in Prussia 
since the time of Menno Simons, and from 
there at the invitation of the Zarina Catharine 
of Russia, they emigrated in considerable num- 








































Cultivate Resources. 

A lad of fifteen was laid up with a sprained 
ankle. The injury, though severe enough to 
make quiet an absolute necessity, did not cause 
him any especial pain, and yet the days of his 
enforced invalidism will be long remembered in 
that household. 

He had never cared for reading. He was fond 
only of those games which demanded physical 
exertion. He was an indifferent student, and 
he rejected impatiently the suggestion that he 
should spend a part of his undesired leisure upon 
his school-work. He passed his time in com- 
plaints which actually retarded his own recovery, 
to say nothing of the discomfort he produced 
in the home. 

A cousin about his own age, who was con- 
fined to the house for an equal time by a slight 
indisposition, had a very different experience. 
“T have done so many of the things I’ve been 
putting off ever so long,” she said. “ What 
with reading and writing letters and helping 
with some sewing and talking with the people 
who came in, the days fairly flew.” 

The contrast between these two young folks 
illustrates a point we need to emphasize. It 
does not do to be without resources. Perhaps 
your favorite enjoyment is bicycle-riding, but 
if you cannot be content unless you are engaged 
in that pastime, you are likely to pass a large 
part of your year quite unhappily. We have 
all known people to whom a rainy day seemed 
a disaster, and who could not face a two hours’ 
wait in a railway station with any degree of 
equanimity. Cultivate more than one faculty 
of your mind. Find pleasure, if possible, in 
things widely diverse, which can be enjoyed 
under totally different circumstances. Have 
resources, so that if one road is blocked, another 
will be open to you. It is a sort of slavery to 
be so dependent on circumstances that our com- 
fort is destroyed by a rainy day or a week of 
enforced inactivity.— Selected. 

SoME persons think they are too young, too 
weak or too ignorant to do anything until they 
reach a time of life when they are too old, and 
then they suddenly realize that it is too late. 
















Once, when I was a schoolboy, going home 
from the far-away little town in which | dwelt, 
I arrived at Bristol, and got on board the 
steamer with just enough money to pay my 
fare; and that being settled, I thought in my 
innocence that I had paid for everything in 
the way of meals. | had what 1 wanted as long 
as we were in smooth water. Then came the 
rough Atlantic, and the need of nothing more. 
I had been lying in my berth for hours, wretch- 
edly ill and past caring for anything, when 
there came the steward and stood beside me. 

“Your bill, sir,” said he, holding out a piece 
of paper. 

“IT have no money,” said 1, in my wretched- 
ness. 

“Then I shall keep your luggage. What is 
your name and address?” 

I told him. 

Instantly he took off the cap he wore, with 
the gilt about it, and held out his hand. “1 
should like to shake hands with you,” he said. 

I gave him my hand and shook his as well 
as I could. 

Then came the explanation—how that some 
years before some little kindness had been 
shown his mother by my father in the sorrow 
of her widowhood. 

“TI never thought the chance would come 
for me to repay it,” said he, pleasantly, “ but 
L am glad it has.” 

“So am I,” said I. 

As soon as I got ashore I told my father what 
had happened. 

“ Ah!” said he, “see how a bit of kindness 
lives! Now he has passed it on to you. Re- 
member, if you meet anybody that needs a 
friendly hand, you must pass it on to them.” 

Years had gone by. I had grown up and 
quite forgotten it all, until one day I had gone 
to the station of one of our main lines. I was 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Neander on Church Discipline. 

We do not find in the New Testament spe- 
cific directions for the disciplinary government 
of the Church. In the Jewish law the regu- 
lations are minutely put down for its cere- 
monial observances, and perhaps it was to make 
the contrast more striking that our Saviour 
having bequeathed to mankind the spirit of 
Truth that would lead into all truth, he and 
his inspired apostles refrained from positive 
directions in many details of Christian duty. 
Whatever may have been designed, in regard 
to the discipline which should bind together the 
new religious community, the first purpose was 
to raise up the members of that community by 
preaching repentance and amendment of life. 
If among the converts thus called together, the 
enemy had not come in quickly and sowed tares, 
if among their ownselves men had not arisen 
teaching perverse things to draw away disci- 
ples after them, it may be that some George 
Fox might have been called to the work of 
framing a discipline that recognized only spir- 
itual worship and a ministry only of the Divine 
appointment. But before any such order had 
















































































to God, however it may be darkened and over- 
whelmed either through false refinement or 
through carnal grossness. They would have 
been unavailing had it not shown itself vic- 
torious over all the impostures, which taking 
prisoner the human mind, opposed it; had it 
not shown itself the only fundamental source 
of satisfaction to the religious wants excited 
in an age of ferment; had it not proved itself 
the only thing that would create for the spir- 
itual world peace and tranquillity in this wild 
ferment of opposing elements; and had not 
this religion as soon as it had taken root any- 
where by the activity which showed itself in 
it, been irresistibly impelled forward in its 
course. As the Redeemer in his prayer, had 
commended the faithful to his Heavenly Father, 
that their communion with Him, the glory re- 
ceived from the Father which He bestowed on 
them, beaming through their life, might lead 
men to believe on Him, so it came to pass. 
The witness which genuine Christians gave of 
their Lord through their conduct, the healing 
power of the gospel which revealed itself in 
their life, was a most powerful engine in the 
conversion of the heathen. The distinguishing 


from God! and all citizens of one heavenly 
kingdom with whose heavenly powers they have 
already been sent forth as strangers in the 
world! When the apostles introduced the no- 
tion of a priest which is found in the Old Testa- 
ment into Christianity it was always only with 
the intention of showing that no such visible 
distinct priesthood as existed in the economy 
of the Old Testament could find admittance 
into the New; that inasmuch as free access to 
God and to heaven was opened up once for all 
unto the faithful, through the one High Priest 
Christ, they had become by union with Him, 
himself, a holy and spiritual people, and their 
calling was only this—to consecrate their 
whole life as a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
mercy of God’s redemption and to preach the 
power and the grace of Him who had called 
them from the kingdom of darkness into his 
wonderful light, and their whole life was to be 
a continual priesthood, a spiritual serving of 
God, proceeding from the affections of a faith 
working by love, and also a continued witness 
of their Redeemer (see 1 Peter ii: 9, Rom. xii: 
1, and the spirit and connection of ideas 
through the whole Epistle to the Hebrews.) 


















































































































‘ been established human wisdom and culture | virtues of the Christian must have come vividly | And thus also the furtherance of God’s king- 
his had come in for a large share in the manage-|into contrast with the prevailing crimes and} dom, both in general and in each individual 
ngs ment of church affairs. The hierarchical sys-| vices. The strictness of Christian virtue was | community, the furtherance of the propagation 

tem was set up, which with some modifications | sometimes carried to excess in contrast with | of Christianity among the heathen and the im- 
nd, has now for many centuries marked the pro-| universal depravity of manners. The inward | provement of each particular church was not 
ent fessed militant church. brotherly love of the Christian contrasted with| to be the concern of a particular class of 
hut In making the settlement of a distinct order | the selfishness which divides all men from one | Christians, but the nearest duty of every in- 
ed. of men to look after the spiritual interests of | another and makes them distrustful one of an | dividual Christian. Every one was to con- 
the others, it is the testimony of Neander that it | other, which prevented men from understand- | tribute to this object from the station assigned 
nto was borrowed altogether from the Jewish priest- | ing the nature of the Christian community and | him by the invisible Head of the Church and 
But hood. This system of ministry and worship| made it a source of never-failing wonder to| by the gifts peculiar to him which were given 
as has now been so long established and has gained| them. “See,” said they, “how they love one} him by God and grounded in his nature—a na- 
la such general acceptance throughout the Chris- | another.” “This surprised them beyond meas- | ture which retained indeed its individual char- 
the tian world, that each succeeding generation as | ure,” says Tertullian, “since they are accus-| acter, but was regenerated and ennobled by 
al they are brought under some sense of religious | tomed to hate one another, that one man should | the influence of the Holy Spirit. There was 


ak duty accept as a foregone conclusion that the 


be ready to die for another.” 
venerable church establishment of their fathers 


here no division into spiritual and worldly, but 
In the passages which follow Neander ex- 


all as Christians in their inward life and dis- 










































Ss is well founded. presses his judgment of the general char-| positions, were to be men dead to the ungod- 
ot, Neander appears to have been not brought | acter of the church government that would be | liness of the world, and thus far departed out 
uty up as a Christian, and therefore not prejudiced | adapted to a truly Christian community. Hej] of the world; men animated by the spirit of 

to the support of this ecclesiastical system. | dissents, as may be seen from the order that | God and not by the spirit of the world.” .. . 
for- As a Jew he was a close student of the Scrip- | was established, but still recognizes the body| “The condition of the Corinthian church, as 
hat tures, and when, through Divine grace he was | of those who have lived subject to that order | it is depicted in the epistles of Paul, deficient 
You led to believe that the prophecies going before | as the visible church. as it was in many respects, shows us how a 
are were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth he applied| “The formation of the Christian Church as/| Christian church should act; how all in that 
- earnestly to learn from Him by his spiritual | it developed itself out of the peculiarities of | church should mutually co-operate with their 
1S manifestation the great lessons of human duty. | Christianity must essentially differ from all} mutual giftsas members of the same body with 
a It does not appear that he ever read the life | other religious unions. A class of priests who | equal honor supplying one another’s deficien- 
aa, of George Fox or that he was in any degree | were to guide all other men under the assump-| cies. The office of a teacher was not here ex- 
ct influenced by the conclusions of Friends about | tion of their incompetency in religious matters | clusively confined to one or more, but every 


education for the ministry. He had learned 
<— the unqualified truth that Christianity is a spir- 
t itual religion. He had both the language of 
the New Testament and his own convictions in 


whose business it was exclusively to provide 
for the religious wants of the rest of mankind 
and to form a link between them and God and 
godly things; such a class of priests could 


one as he felt called to the office might ad- 
dress a discourse to the assembly of the church 
for the instruction of all. According to the 
differences in the particular natures of indi- 
























ves regard to the purposes of Christian worship. | find no place in Christianity. While the gospel | vidual Christians, who served as instruments 
hem At a time like this, when human learning is} put away that which separated man from God | to the working of the Holy Spirit, and by which 
help dominating religious sentiment, so that even | by bringing all men into the same communion | the difference in the form of its manifestation 
ugh some under the name of Friends are giving | with God through Christ, it also removed that | among them was determined, the efficacy of the 
all way, his testimony on these points is of pe-| partition wall which separated one man from | spirit came forth, sometimes under a creative 


culiar value. The first extract shows Neander’s 
lif appreciation of the internal power of the Gos- 
| ine pel, by virtue of which it changed the hearts 
e to of men and made its way in the world inde- 
ind pendently of formal organizations: 

ne “Nevertheless, all outward dealings and 
miracles would have created for this religion 
no such access to the hearts of men, had it not 
possessed in its inward nature such an attractive 
power for that inhuman nature which is related 


his fellows, in regard to his more elevated in- 
terests. 

The same High Priest and Mediator for all 
through whom all, being reconciled and united 
with God, become themselves a priestly and 
spiritual race. One heavenly King, Guide and 
Teacher, through whom all are taught from 
God! One faith! One hope! One spirit which 
must animate all! One oracle in the hearts of 
all! the voice of the spirit which proceeds 






form as in the gift of prophecy; sometimes, as 
in the gift of trying of spirit, as a receptive 
or critical power. We hence find great varie- 
ties or differences in the degrees of inspiration 
and in the relation of the human to the Divine 
among them; sometimes the deep reflective, 
purely human energy prevailing in others while 
this is kept in the background, the spirit of 
God in its omnipotence outweighing it; and 
here too, we find the manifold degrees of the 
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gift of tongues, down to the ordinary, regular 


gift of teaching.” ‘ “Now, although 
all Christians had the same priestly calling and 
the same priestly rights, and although there 
could not be any distinct class of priests in the 
first Christian Church, yet every church as a 
society for establishing and extending the 
kingdom of God, an union for the avowal of 
the same faith in word and work for the mu- 
tual confirmation and animation of this faith, 
for communion and for the mutual furtherance 
of the higher life which flowed from this faith, 
a union for those most lofty aims must obtain 
a form and consistence proportioned to them; 
for without this form nothing can continue to 
exist among men. Christian churches stood 
still more in need of such an established order, 
since they must develop themselves and make 
their progress in a world so foreign to them 
and under the influence of such various sources 
of threats and disturbance, or at least of af- 
flictions. In them as in every society a cer- 
tain government and conduct of the common 
interest must exist. That form of government 
must have corresponded best with the spirit 
of Christianity, and the purpose for which 
churches were formed, which was most calcu- 
lated to further their free development from 
within outwards, and also the most to further 
the collected and mutual efficacy of all indi- 
vidual powers and gifts. The monarchical form 
of government would probably lead to a result, 
by which that which is human would be prized 
too highly, and one man have too much weight, 
so that he would become the centre around 
which everything would gather instead of the 
one invisible Shepherd of all becoming the 
centre of all. How anxiously do the apostles 
strive to keep off such a danger. How much 
does the Apostle Paul in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians insist on the free co-operation of 
all, that no one power and disposition might 
overwhelm the rest and reign triumphant! The 
apostles themselves, conscious as they were of 
that higher degree of illumination which was 
necessary for them alone in their capacity 
as founders of the first Church, and teachers 
of pure Christianity for all times, conscious as 
they were of a higher degree of authority and 
power, delivered to them by the Divine Founder 
of the church himself, such as was given to no 
other men* yet came forward as little as pos- 
sible in a commanding manner, and endeavored, 
as much as in them lay, to act with the free 
co-operation of the churches in all the circum- 
stances which concerned the church. Peter and 
John in their epistles, placed themselves in the 
same rank with the leaders of the churches in- 
stead of claiming to be the general governors 
of the churches over them. How difficult must 
it have been to find one individual who united 
all the qualities requisite for the conduct of the 
affairs of the churches and who alone possessed 
the confidence of all men. The monarchical 
principle in spiritual things accords but ill 
with the spirit of Christianity, which constantly 
points to the feelings of mutual need and com- 
mon deliberation and prayer. Where two or 
three are gathered in the name of the Lord, 
there also He promises He will be among them.” 
L. B. 


THE hardest thing to get on with in this life 
is a man’s own self. 





* I leave Neander to sustain this bold assertion. 



































Doukhobor Notes. 


West GrovE, Pa., Second Month 10th, 1900. 
Wo. EVANS: 


Dear Friend—This morning’s mail brought 
Canadian letters relative to Doukhobor inter- 
ests, so little has been known regarding the 
Russian settlers of late that even limited infor- 
mation will be of interest. 

Interpreter Leonhardt, who was with J. S. 
Elkinton and myself among the settlements, is 
now engaged in travelling through the villages 
as a government correspondent. His instruc- 
tions, from Commissioner of Immigration Mc- 
Creary, are, in part, to inspect a “dry wood” 
section between Conan and Swan River, the 
region having been visited by fire, and if sat- 
isfactory, arrange for Doukhobors to cut and 
pile the wood for 75 cents per cord. It is quite 
an extensive undertaking ; he is expected to 
make a general tour among the various settle- 
ments, to ascertain their condition at this time, 
and know of pressing needs. 

It is relieving to know that this particular 
person is making the rounds. It would seem 
that a Providence was in his apparent accidental 
appearance in Winnipeg when the first com- 
pany of Doukhobors arrived there. He had 
left Russia perhaps ten years before, partly to 
find relief from military duty, and went to Dakota 
to farm; he drove his team all the way to 
Winnipeg, and engaged in hauling, for some 
time, in the city. Hearing of the expected 
arrival of the Russians, he was at the R. R. 
Station when they came ; his mother tongue 
had been for the most part forgotten ; but, 
knowing a little of the language, he was pressed 
into service by the Commissioner. He entered 
into sympathy with the immigrants, went with 
them, located some of their villages, assisted 
them in planting crops last spring, and has been 
actively engaged in various ways to ease the 
burdens of strangers in a strange land. That 
he was held in esteem by the Doukhobors in 
general, was quite evident, when we were in 
that country. 

Nearly 950 pounds of garden seeds have been 
purchased and forwarded to Winnipeg, there to 
be divided into packages for the various vil- 
lages, about fifty-five in number. 

As there seemed a lack of knowledge on va- 
rious matters, a circular, giving directions re- 
garding planting crops, and advice on other 
matters, has been prepared and forwarded to 
the Director of the Canadian Experimental | . 
farms for his approval or criticism. This has 
been translated into Russian, and five hundred 
copies are now being printed at a New England 
establishment, together with tags for each bag 
of garden seed, with name in English and Rus- 
sian, the idea being that, having gone to some 
trouble to ascertain varieties adapted to their 
climate, if these were satisfactory, they would 
know what to order another year. Farm seeds, 
in large quantities, will be needed in the near 
future, and much more money will be required 
in their purchase than was the case with gar- 
den seeds. The Dominion Government intends 
to supply seeds not furnished by our Friends, 
though the amount thus advanced must be re- 
turned by the Doukhobors, who must also pay a 
ten-dollar Government fee for each quarter 
section in order to gain a title to their lands. 

Thy friend, 
Wm. B. HARVEY. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, January 26th, 1900, 
To FRED. LEONHARDT, 

Sir:—As agreed upon verbally to-day, I de- 
sire that you should proceed to-morrow to Swan 
River with Zeberoff and Archer, in the capacity 
of interpreter and correspondent for the Goy- 
ernment among the Doukhobor colonies, both 
North and South, for the next few months, 
Your engagement will be by the month at the 
rate of forty dollars per month, we to pay your 
expenses and to furnish you with a team and 
conveyance. . 

You will first get off at Fisher’s Mill, between 
Cowan and Swan River and, with Zeberoft and 
John Sinnott, Contractor, inspect the limits of 
dry wood near that station, and if the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Sinnott are correct, have 
Zeberoff close a contract on behalf of the Douk- 
hobors to cut and pile this wood at seventy-five 
cents percord. Sinnott to furnish camps, cook 
stoves and saws, together with one or two men 
to keep the saws in shape. In this way the 
Doukhobors should be able to earn considerable 
money, a8 women can assist in piling and the 
men should be able to cut a cord to two cords 
per day. Urge upon them to be careful of any 
standing trees, as it is quite likely that the fire 
will have burned the earth away from the roots, 
and should a windy day come these may blow 
down and are liable to injure the Doukhobors 
without warning. From personal experience 
I know this is a most dangerous bush to work 
in—that is what is known as wind-fall with 
standing trees here and there. So warn them 
specially on this point. 

On reaching the North Colony, you could rest 
your horse a couple of days, and on foot visit 
the various villages, show them the letter which 
I have addressed to the Doukhobors—enclosed 
—and have a general talk with them as to their 
future condition, telling them that you will 
return later on with more details. 

The object of your going among these people 
is that you as a representative of the Govern- 
ment, may meet them, learn their wishes and 
write me. You will keep a diary 
and report to me three or four times a month, 
at least, in writing in German language, what 
you have done. These letters with your diary 
sent in each month will keep me in close touch 
with the colonies. One of the chief things to 
do on your first trip is to learn definitely how 
much seed of various kinds they will require. 

‘ When you visit a village you should 
devote at least a couple of pages of your diary, 
telling exactly what they have in the way of 
ploughed land, cows, horses, oxen, water supply, 
food supply, and in fact all particulars that you 
can think of, and which I should know. I shall 
be able from this book to check the statements 
sent me down by Archer and the Philadelphia 
Friends, a copy of which statement Mr. Archer 
tells me he has handed to you. . . On 
leaving Pelly you need not call at many ‘villages, 
as I said before, but I think it might be neces- 
sary for you to go to the villages of Kogenko 
of the Cyprus Doukhobors, where the Govern- 
ment horse which St. John has been using is 
being wintered. You will take this horse, buggy 
and harness into Yorkton. 

You will, of course report to Crerar each 
trip through the South Colony, and to Harley 
while in the North Colony. Write to me, or 
have them write full particulars, and keep them 
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looked unto in faith will so fill our whole being 
with his life-giving presence that we shall be 
enabled to keep alive the fire upon the altar 
of our hearts, and to serve Him by shedding 



























Selected for “THK FRIEND.” 
The Friendships of Duty and of Choice. 


. Behind all personal relationships which 
men establish with one another, there is the 


advised of what is transpiring. I will write 
you again to Yorkton. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

































: (Signed) W. F. McCreary, spiritual warmth and light about us. G. A. os bond of the universal human relation- 
Commissioner. aL ieee, ship; this larger fellowship inclosing all lesser 
: Meine Si ae Good Reference. fellowships, as the nation includes all shades 
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OW marked all the way from the lakes to the sum-| little as you can, and get something better | a chance to learn something more of our com- 
re, mit of the Rocky Mountains.— Wide Awake. soon, but make up your mind you will do as mon humanity. If one has the clearness of 
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ry, ama sary to your employer that he will never let | enforced relationship in this spirit, it is sur- 
of For the Isolated Ones. you go. prising how much he can give and how much 
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‘ou writer sat before a blazing pine knot, with his | truly say I have never known you to shirk. Be | such companionships, unsought and reluctantly 
all mind turned inward to the Lord, he reflected|as good in business, and I am sure God will | accepted, have sometimes come the sweetest of 
ats that though single and alone, the knot burned | bless your efforts.” friendships; and in all such companionships 
hia freely, giving forth heat and light until con-}| “ H’m!” said the lawyer, reading it over the} there are the richest possibilities of mutual 
er sumed. The old saying was recalled, that it | second time. “That’s pretty good advice, John | helpfulness and therefore of common growth. 
On required three sticks to maintain the fire upon | —excellent advice. I rather think I’ll try you, | We cannot afford to be selfish in the selection 
es, the hearth; but not so with the pine knot. | even without the references.” of our friends; if we are, we diminish our 
eg Why this ability to serve thus singly its useful| John has been with him six years, and last | own capacity and contract our own resources 
ko purpose? Simply because it was saturated in | spring was admitted to the bar. for spiritual growth. The strong nature can 
rn- every pore and fibre with the highly combusti-} “Do you intend taking that young man into | afford to give where it does not look for a re- 
- is ble resin. So, while it is good for the Lord’s | partnership,” asked a friend lately. turn; to develop an interest where it does not 
children to dwell in companies for mutual “Yes, I do. I couldn’t get along without | instinctively feel one; to foster a regard and 
warmth and help, yet when any find themselves | John; he is my right-hand man!” exclaimed the | admiration when these things do not come of 
ich isolated from those with whom they were wont | employer, heartily. themselves. It owes, as a matter of fact, 
ley to hold communion and enjoy sweet fellowship,| And John always says the best reference he | much to the larger relationship which is forced 
or let them remember that our Heavenly Father | ever had was a mother’s good advice and honest | upon men by the mere fact of race-fellow- 
em knows the needs of all his children, and if | praise.—Selected. ship. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 

The membership of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting 
is now ascertained to number 197. Statistics col- 
lected in Twelth Month and reported in THe FRIEND 
of the 3rd inst., gave the number as 149. 





We are in receipt of the first number of a peri- 
odical in Spanish, published in Havana, Cuba, and 
bearing the title: “ EL Amico—Defensor del Chris- 
tianismo Evangelico (THE FRIEND— Defender of 
Evangelical Christianity). Its publisher is Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez Cala, whose change from Romanism 
to a general acceptance of Friends’ views has hereto- 
fore been noted in our columns. The scope of his 
monthly periodical may be gathered from these 
words: “Although our periodical bears the name of 
the church which its publisher represents in Cuba, 
this publication does not aim to sustain sectarian 
religion in the field of the press, but to proclaim 
Christ and declare his holy Gospel to all men.” Some 
of the titles of contents are: “Divisions of Protes- 
tantism,” “ Romanism and Paganism,” “ The Love 
of Jesus,” “The Origin of Protestantism,” “ Notices 
of the Churches.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep StaTES—Last week brings the interesting an- 
nouncement from Washington that the amount of money 
in circulation on Second Month 1st was $2,003,149,355, 
the largest amount in our history, this being the first time 
the two billion mark has been reached. The per capita 
amount is $25.98, which also breaks the record. The in- 
crease in money in circulation since Seventh Month, 1896, 
has been $494,000,000. Inflation always means increased 
speculation and higher prices, and thus on a gold basis 
has come about that expansion for which Bryan proposed 
the free silver fallacy. 

Thomas R. Bard has been elected United States Senator 
for California to succeed Stephen M. White. 

The Senate has ratified the extradition treaty with Peru 
and the Mexican boundary treaty. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate on the 12th inst. 
by Senator Foster, of Washington, providing for the con- 
struction of a Government cable line from the United 
States to the Philippines by way of Alaska, and for an 
independent cable from San Francisco to Hawaii. On the 
same day, the House Committee on Mines and Mining 
acted favorably upon a bill to create a new Cabinet offi- 
cer, to be known as the Secretary of Mines and Mining. 

The President has issued an executive order placing the 
island of Tutuila, our Samoan Island possession, under the 
control of the Navy Department. 

The American flag has been raised over the Tatanes 
and Colagan islands, which were omitted from the Paris 
Treaty of Peace, because lying north of twenty degrees 
of latitude. A gun-boat sent to the Bayat islands to raise 
the flag found the Japanese flag flying there. 

The President has appointed Circuit Judge Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati, Chairman of the Philippine Commission. He will 
sail from San Francisco some time after Third Month 15th. 

The Marine Hospital Service advises from Honolulu, re- 
lative to the plague, indicate that there had been no new 
cases between First Month 25th and Second Month 2nd. 
Seventy-four hundred persons were under quarantine, and 
the outlook was encouraging. 

Lieutenant Commander J. C. Colwell, United States 
Naval Attache in London, witnessed at Yeovil, on First 
Month 17th, the test of an invention which has been of- 
fered to the Government for steering torpedoes and sub- 
marine craft by means of a wireless electrical device on 
the lines of the Marconisystem. The invention, however, 
is not in any way connected with Marconi. Lieutenant 
Commander Colwell was much pleased with the experi- 
ment, which demonstrated that the principles were correct. 

The India Relief Association, of Abilene, Kansas, shipped 
a carload of corn last Seventh-day to Bombay, India, for the 
relief of famine sufferers. Two more carloads will be sent. 

Consul Hill, at Amsterdam, has transmitted an appeal 
for aid of the diamond workers, 3000 of whom are out of 
work on account of the South African war. 

Governor Taylor, of Kentucky, decided, after a confer- 
ence with a large number of prominent Republicans from 
all over the State, not to sign the Louisville compromise 
agreement, but to let the controversy over the State Gov- 
ernment take its due course. He issued a proclamation, 
reconvening the General Assembly in Frankfort on Second 
Month 12th, at noon. The greater part of the militia 
were at the same time ordered to their homes. Applica- 
tions for injunctions against the Kentucky State Board of 
Election Commissioners and the Democratic contestants 
for minor State offices have bee made to Judge Taft, in 
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the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in Cincinnati. 

The total candy output of the United States last year 
was at least $75,000,000. 

The salaries of New York city for 1900 will amount to 
$40,804,837, or $6,000,000 more than for 1899. 

The arrests for drunkenness in Boston last year aver- 
aged sixty-five per day, or 4 per cent. of the population. 

Statistics concerning building operations show that the 
year 1899 was one of great activity. The total for twen- 
ty-one cities was $229,900,000 in 1899, and $163,500,000 
in 1898, an increase of over $66,000,000. 

Eighty per cent. of the cost of the world’s governments 
is caused by wars—past, present and prospective. 

Signals have been sent by wireless telegraph through a 
suite of seven rooms, the doors of which were closed. 
They were transmitted through a telegraph switchboard 
containing both dead and live wires. 

There were 531 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 24 more than the previous 
week and 38 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 289 were males and 242 females: 87 
died of pnuemonia ; 61 of consumption ; 35 of heart dis- 
ease; 23 of diphtheria ; 21 of bronchitis ; 19 of apoplexy; 
17 of convulsions ; 17 from casualties ; 16 of inflammation 
of the brain; 15 of marasmus; 15 of nephritis ; 13 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 13 of old age; 
13 of cancer ; 11 of inanition; 10 of uremia; and 9 of 
atheroma. 

Markets, &c. —U. S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, 114? a 1153; new 
4’s, 134 a 135; 5’s, 1124 a 113; 3’s, 1093 a 1099. 

CoTTON was in a fair request and steady, on a basis of 

8c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.30 a $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 a $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.35 a $3.50. RYE FLouR, $3.15 a $3.30 per 
barrel as to quality. 

GRAIN.— No. 2 red wheat, 72 a 78c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 394 a 39%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 312. 

BeeEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5§ a 5$c.; good, 54 a 54; medium, 
4 a 54; common, 4% a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBS.—Extra, 5% a 6c.; good, 43 a 5ic.; 
medium, 4 a 4$c.; common, 3 a 3ic.; lambs, 54 4 T4c. 

Hoes were active at 67 a 7c. for Western. 

FoREIGN.—The third unsuccessful attempt of the British 
to advance for the relief of Ladysmith was begun on the 5th 
inst., by Buller’s army, which crossed the Tugela on that 
day. Furious fighting followed, in which artillery and in- 
fantry were engaged on both sides, and continued two 
days. The army then recrossed the Tugela River and took 
up its old position. It is said that with the fresh addi- 
tions to the British forces in South Africa, soon to be 
made, Lord Roberts will have an army of effective men in 
the field, numbering 194,000. 

The olive crop of France, Italy and Spain is practically 
a failure. As compared with an average crop it will 
hardly reach 30 per cent. in the opinion of well informed 
judges. The Italian olives are the greatest sufferers 
from the pest to which existing conditions are due. 
Southern France being also affected, and Spain in some 
localities. The damage is wrought by a fly which depos- 
ites its eggs in the green fruit. 

Merchandise imports into France during 1899 decreased 
$51,000,000 ; exports increased $79,640,000. 

The German direct cable from Embden to New York, 
by way of the Azores, will be laid by a London company. 
It will cost £985,000. The cable will be 4836 miles 
long. 

The influenza, which has spread throughout Germany, 
now numbers 60,000 victims in Munich. In Berlin every 
bed in every hospital is occupied. 

A decree has been issued at Lisbon announcing that 
the bubonic plague has disappeared from Oporto, and that 
the quarantine of that port has been raised. 

The mortality from the plague in Bombay on the 6th 
inst. was unprecedented. There was a total of 408 
deaths, and the situation is aggravated by the famine re- 
fugees. 

The British India Office has received a dispatch from 
Lord Curzon, saying that distress from the famine is in- 
creasing, and that those now in receipt of relief number 
3,784,000. 

On the express trains running between Vienna and Con- 
stantinople the use of a sleeping berth costs 60 cents 
first class and 40 cents second class for every twelve 
hours. 

Within the last two years about a hundred post offices 
have been established in China. The registry fee for let- 
ters is only 24 cents. 

There are 10,000 miles of railway now in operation or 
under construction in Africa. 

Ostriches have only recently been domesticated in 
South Africa. Only eighty were in captivity in 1865; 
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ten years later there were 21,751 being cared for in 
Colony, and in 1897 237,960. The true wild bird stijj 
exists north of the Vaal and Orange river, but is e 
hunted for its feathers, which command a higher price 
than those of domesticated brethren. 

An enormous diamond from Kimberley will be shown in 
the jewelry section of the Paris Exposition. It was fo 
shortly before the war began, and is said to be finer than 
the Regent, the Shah, the Grand Mogul or the Koh-i-noor, 
It has been insured for $2,000,000. 

The wheat harvest of South Australia is estimated to 
average six bushels per acre, leaving an exportable sur- 
plus. 

New Zealand's export of gold was $2,000,000 greater 
in 1899 than in 1898. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOoL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 10 a.m, 

JoHN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 


Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 15th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—for convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





WANTED—by the Indian Committee, a young man to 
assist the Superintendent at Tunesassa, N. Y., in the work 
of the farm and care of the boys out of school—to enter 
on his duties Fifth Month lst, or earlier. 

Apply to. 
JOSIAH WisTAR, Salem, N. J. 
JOHN G. HAINES, Malvern, Pa. 


Receipts for Aid of Suffering -Doukhobortsi 
to Second Month 13th, 1900. 


M. A. M., $5; C. J. H., $60 ; per J. P. J., $3.75 ; M. T. 
M., $1; E. B. A., per B. H. L., $50 ; H.C., per E. P. S., $1; 
Friends, Plainfield, Ind., $7.20; R. S. E., $100 ; Menno- 
nites, Chambersburg, Pa., $81.06. 

Wma. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila. 





DIED, on the seventeenth of Eleventh Month, 1899, 
SARAH J. DuTTON, in the seventy-first year of her 
age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 

——, on the roth of First Month, 1900, at his 
late residence, West Grove, Pa., in the eighty-sec- 
ond year of his age, HoRATIO G. CoopER. a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Through the heart-searching convictions of Truth 
on his mind, and a patient abiding under the pre- 
paring hand of his Heavenly Father, a gift in the 
ministry was committed to him near the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. He maintained an uncom- 
promising adherence to the principles of Christian- 
ity as held by ancient Friends, and was a faithful 
watchman upon the walls of Zion. He was natu- 
rally of a cheerful disposition, instructive in precept, 
consistent in example and weighty in counsel. 
His ministry was sound and edifying, and he was 
often led into exercise, particularly for the young 
people, for whom he felt an affectionate interest 
and concern. Asa result of disease his faculties 
became much impaired in the latter years of his 
life, yet there were frequent lucid intervals in 
which his life-long dedication to the Master’s cause, 
which lay so near his heart, shone forth with its 
wonted brightness. He was sometimes heard to 
say: ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, thy servant is ready.” 
The end came peacefully, and without apparent 
suffering. 

——, at his residence in West Chester, Pa., on 
First Month 21st, r900, RICHARD S. GRIFFITH, in 
the eighty-first year of his age; a member of West 
Chester Preparative and Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was the son of John and 
Rachel (Hackney) Griffith of Frederick County, 
Virginia. This dear Friend seemed, in large meas- 
ure to verify the language: ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.” 








